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cunning animals, are imprinted on the curious remains
found in these antediluvian caves.

In the English law, as in the Roman before it, the
adaptations of barbarous laws to the growth of civi-
lized society were made chiefly by stealth. They were
generally made by the courts of justice, who_cauid
not help reading the new wants of mankind ifi the cases
between man and man which came before them; but
who, having no authority to make new laws for those
new wants, were obliged to do the work covertly, and
evade the jealousy and opposition of an ignorant, pre-
judiced, and for the most part brutal and tyrannical
legislature. Some of the most necessary of these im-
provements, such as the giving force of law to trusts,
and the breaking up of entails, were effected in actual
opposition to the strongly-declared will of Parliament,
whose clumsy hands, no match for the astuteness of
judges, could not, after repeated trials, manage to
make any law which the judges could not find a trick
for rendering inoperative. The whole history of the
contest about trusts may still be read in the words of
a conveyance, as could the contest about entails, till
the abolition of fine and recovery by a bill of the
present Attorney-General; but dearly did the client
pay for the cabinet of historical curiosities which he
was obliged to purchase every time that he made a
settlement of his estate. The result of this mode of
improving social institutions was, that whatever new
things were done had to be done in consistency with old
forms and names; and the laws were improved with
much the same effect as if, in the improvement of
agriculture, the plough could only have been intro-
duced by making it look like a spade; or as if, when
the primeval practice of ploughing by the horse's tail
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